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THE UNITED STATES’ NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION. 


HE revival in the United States of the discussions, both in 
Congress and outside, of the perennial problem of neutrality, 
has brought to light the fact that both the Administration 

and Congress now take a much more realistic view of the policy 
to be adopted than has been the case hitherto. The main—in 
fact, the over-riding—consideration now is to ensure that the 
country shall not be drawn into war, and questions of neutral 
rights and duties alike are forgotten. 


It is realized that the law of August, 1935 and its amendments 
and extension until April 30, 1937 by the Neutrality Bill of 
February 29, 1936,’ was only a stop-gap measure and did not 
solve the fundamental problem. This was to find the means by 
which the continuance of trade with belligerents in goods and 
materials not coming under the arms embargo could be guaran- 
teed not to drag the United States into war.’ 


The fact is that there was for long a conspicuous lack of clear 
thinking in Congress as to the relation between the practical 
problem of keeping out of war and the theoretical observance of 
complete neutrality. Those Senators who now take the more 
practical or “‘ realist ’’ view, and are also convinced that war in 
Europe cannot long be prevented, are now saying that the essential 
and urgent need is to keep out of war and let questions as to whether 
the laws of neutrality are safeguarded or not look after themselves. 
It is at last becoming recognized that, while, as an abstract proposi- 
tion, the country should insist on its neutral rights, this is not a 
practical policy unless the country is prepared to fight for them, 
and this, in its present mood, it is certainly not willing to do. 


The position as to this has been very clearly put by Senator 
Clark, who says that the people of the United States are more 
interested in keeping the country out of war than almost any other 
one thing ; to accomplish it, however, ‘‘ we must,’’ he says, “‘ cheer- 
fully sacrifice the chance for quick and big profits, the possible 
temporary expansion of our exports, and resulting employment 
at good wages for persons who might otherwise engage in making 
war exports. We must deprive American ships of cargoes that 
would pay excellent freight rates. We must deprive American 
bankers and investors of profitable commissions and high interest 
investments. We must not permit American insurance companies 
to underwrite war risks, no matter how attractive the rates.” 





1) For an examination of its terms and implications, see the article ‘‘ United 
States Neutrality Policy,” in the Bulletin of March 7, 1936, Vol. XII, No. 17. 

(2) In the Bill of February, 1936 proposals put forward for an extension of 
the embargo to cover the export of essential materials (e.g. cotton, oil, nickel) over 
normal peace-time levels, and for the inclusion of a provision declaring all trade 
with belligerents to be at the trader’s own risk were omitted. 

(3) In an article in the New York Times on January 1f0, 1937. 
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Later he says: ‘‘ The quick profits of war exports and other 
unneutral activities come home to roost almost inevitably.”’ 

As already stated, the Act of February 29 last year was never 
regarded as more than a temporary expedient, and in June the 
matter came under discussion again when part of the report of 
the Senate Munitions Committee was published. This declared 
that the possibility of a recurrence of activities such as those of 
Colonel House in 1916 and early 1917, made it imperative that 
the existing neutrality legislation should be strengthened. It 
urged, in particular, that the section of the February Act regarding 
loans and credits should be tightened up so as to prevent large 
credits, in the form of acceptances, to nations at war. 

The outbreak of the war in Spain brought home afresh to 
opinion in the United States the necessity of looking ahead, and 
being prepared with what Mr. Cordell Hull describes as ‘a wise 
anticipatory policy.’’ Some of the main essentials of this were, 
he considered, secured by the Acts of 1935 and 1936, but the 
omissions already mentioned needed to be filled in if all possibility 
of a return to the situation of 1915-16 were to be prevented. 

In any case, the existing law was due to expire at the end of 
April, 1937, and contained no provisions to cover circumstances 
such as those brought about by the war in Spain. 

Two resolutions were drafted and considered by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
respectively. For the first, Senator Pittman was responsible, and 
for the second, Representative McReynolds. There is not a very 
great difference between them; they are, in fact, almost identical 
save in one particular—the question as to the extent to which 
the President should be tied by the provision that American vessels 
must not carry non-military cargoes to belligerent countries, or 
to neutral ones for eventual supply to belligerents. 

A reference to the terms of the Pittman Bill will make its implica- 
tions clear, and incidentally, show how readily the country—for 
the Bill has been very well received both in Congress and in the 
country—is now surrendering rights which it has fought bitterly 
in the past to protect. 

The Bill extends to civil wars the embargo applicable to wars 
between nations which the President is required by the Act of Febru- 
ary 29, 1936 to impose on all arms, munitions, and implements of 
war for belligerents, if such civil wars are of such magnitude 
that the shipment of arms from the United States would threaten 
to involve the country. 

The legislation is mandatory, in that the President is required 
to impose an embargo on munitions exports and on loans as soon 
as the existence of a state of war has been proclaimed. The other 
parts of the Bill come under the heading of permissive or dis- 
cretionary legislation, in that a limited discretion is left to the 
President. 
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The most important clause under this heading requires the 
President to restrict the shipment of “ certain articles or materials 
in addition to arms, ammunition and implements of war ’’ if such 
never § tion is deemed by him to be necessary to safeguard the peace, 
ne the ecurity, and neutrality of the United States. 


Other 


ort of The decision on this point is, however, left to the President, 
clared J . that the embargo can be applied immediately or gradually at 
- of 7. later time, according to his discretion. 
i Ph American ships are forbidden to carry to belligerents, or to fac- 
- din tions in a civil war, any commodities which the President may place 
“a 8 7 on the embargo list; in other words, they are to transport on the 
8° Thich seas nothing which might even remotely make them liable 
sh to @ °° sinking by a belligerent on the ground that they were carrying 
oad contraband, or that they were armed. 
wise Any such articles and materials shipped from the United States 
were | can move only after all title and interest in them has passed from 
+ the | American nationals to a foreigner ; that is, they must be paid for 
ility | on the barrel head”’ and carried in foreign bottoms. This is the 
~ | so-called “‘ cash and carry ”’ clause. 
d of If deemed necessary by the President, restrictions may be set 
. | upon the use of American ports by submarines and armed merchant- 
nces 7 men of belligerents. | 
a" Finally, American citizens travelling in the danger zone will 
on “ do so at their own risk, and it will be unlawful for them to do so 
and |” vessels or aircraft of belligerent registry. 7 
ieee Senator Pittman, who calls his Bill “‘ the Peace Act of 1937, 
ical | SAYS that “it simply permits definite control over our own citizens 
hich | 20 attempt to prevent them from being killed by unnecessarily 
sels | 80ing to places and committing acts,’’ and has no relation to the 


eo principle of the freedom of the seas. 
: The text of this Bill was adopted by the Foreign Relations 
Committee and published on February 20, and on March 3 it was 
ol approved by the Senate, by 62 votes to 6. 
the Meanwhile, the Committee on Foreign Relations of the House 
=e of Representatives had been considering the other very similar 
me resolution drafted by Representative McReynolds, which was 
~_ reported favourably to the House and published on February 23. 
i The only respect in which it differs from the Pittman Bill is that 
of it provides, in the terms of the “cash and carry 9 clause, that the 
a President should enjoy a certain amount of discretion as to when 
i it should come into force. 
Under the Pittman Bill, once the President has proclaimed 
that a condition of war or civil war exists abroad, the embargo on war 
material and the restrictions on other shipments come into operation. 
= Under the McReynolds Bill the President, even after he has pro- 
claimed a state of war to exist, has to make a second finding that 
such restriction in commerce with belligerents is “‘ necessary to 
provide the security and preserve the peace or neutrality of the 
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United States, or to protect the lives or commerce of nationals of 
the United States.’”” Even then, such restrictions on commerce 
are subject to ‘‘ such limitations and exceptions as the President 
may prescribe.” 

A similar distinction is made in the attempts of the two plans 
to keep American nationals out of the danger zone in case of war. 
The Pittman Bill provides that it become automatically unlawful 
for Americans to travel on ships of a belligerent country as soon 
as the President proclaims a state of war, whereas the McReynolds 
draft provides that the President must make a second finding that 
such travel would endanger ‘‘ the maintenance of peace between 
the United States and foreign States, or the protection of the lives 
of citizens, or the commercial interests, or the security of the 
United States.” 

Mr. McReynolds explains his desire to give the President this 
additional liberty of decision by the argument that under the 
Pittman plan undue restrictions would be placed on American 
citizens and their business activities in the event of some war of 
relatively minor importance that could not possibly involve the 
United States. For instance, a war might occur between small 
countries which have no navies, and there would then be no risk 
in continuing with shipments of her commodities by the United 
States. Again, there might be a war in the Pacific, when their 
trade would not be in danger in the Atlantic. 


wer 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that both Bills embody | 


the existing regulations under the Act of February, 1936, pro- 
hibiting loans to belligerents and controlling munitions manu- 
facturers and their exports. They also exempt from the operation 
of the Act American Republics engaged in a war with a non-American 
State, unless the former were co-operating with non-American 
States in the conduct of a war. 


Though certain provisions of the Pittman Bill have been sub- 
jected to severe criticism it has the support of the President and 
the Administration—though both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
would prefer that the Executive should have a freer hand so as to 
deal with events as they arise’—and as it has already passed the 
Senate with very little opposition it is generally expected that it 
will very soon become law. 

The criticisms that have been levelled against it and the policy 
it represents are interesting and deserve some examination. 

In the first place the restrictions placed on the President's 
choice of action have been described as tying up the country so 
that it could not use its good offices for the prevention of war. 
The American people’s influence would be gone for world peace, 
it is argued, when they ought to be in a position to use that in- 





(1) Mr. Hull, in particular, feels that if a war comes it may start so suddenly 
that the Executive must be in a position to take instant decisions without the 
need of reference to Congress. 
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mals of fluence to prevent wars, and it is often easier to help in preventing 
nmerce war than it is to keep out of one, especially between the naval 
esident Powers. 

On the other hand, it is argued with equal force that even the 
Pittman Bill transfers to the President “ war-making powers ”’ 












































? plans 

fey by the degree of discretion vested in him; so that it is evident 
lawfu] that it is impossible to satisfy both schools of thought on this point. 
S soon Whatever policy is adopted must be in the nature of a compromise, 
ynolds an illustration of the impossibility of finding a really water-tight 
g that scheme. 


tween Another criticism is directed against the “cash and carry” 
> lives [| clause. Of this, which he calls the ‘come and get it policy,” 


f the Mr. Bernard Baruch’ says: ‘This is not neutrality—not by 
' twenty sea miles. It amounts to giving active assistance to what- 
t this ever nation has command of the seas,’’ and he goes on: “I do 


not see what we can do about this, or why we should try to do 


r the 
anything about it, so long as our objective is to keep out of war. 


rican 

ar i _ ‘The only thing we could do about it would be to challenge the 
> the | command of the seas, and that, of course, is war.’’? 

small © The significance of this result of the cash and carry plan has 
risk not been lost upon other countries. In Germany, in particular, 
rited the press is already complaining that the arrangement may lead 


their | in practice to a virtual Anglo-American alliance.* 
; In America itself comments such as that of a writer in the 
New York Times of February 28 last are worth quoting. Mr. 








ody | 
sd Edwin James says: ‘‘ When Mr. Runciman recently conferred with 
nu- President Roosevelt it was reported that he left Washington feeling 
tion he had assurances that our neutrality plans would not work to the 
ican disadvantage of the British. This has been diplomatically denied, 
can But certainly he should not have had cause to worry. The new 
neutrality plans indicate, in practice, a co-operation between the 
-,. United States and Great Britain, which the most ardent Anglophiles 
wee in this country would not have dreamed possible a few short 
null ' years ago.” ny : 
a The writer concludes by a reminder that Britain and France 
the are among America’s biggest peace-time customers, so that it might 
P well mean a distinct gain for her commerce that they should be 
able to trade with her in war time. For were they to feel that 
when at war they could get, for example, no cotton from America 
cy | it might well lead them to cultivate sources of cotton in other 
countries now, and the same would apply to a long list of other 
Us commodities normally exported by the United States. Foreign 
so q nations will hesitate to build their economic life on the basis of 
4 (1) He was Chairman of the War Industries Board during the War. 
, (2) In an article in To-day, November 2, 1935. 
al (3) See Germany in the Chronology, under March 4. It may be argued that 
ly , this policy might work equally well to the advantage of Japan, though the financial 
“A Pe such transactions would obviously be a matter of much greater difficulty 
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relations with the United States, say other commentators, if they 
believe that in the event of war they will be cut off from all trade 
with that country. 

Other criticisms, of a different order entirely, are—that no 
provision is made for any distinction being drawn between an 
aggressor nation and its victim, even though a case should occur 
of the most flagrant aggression and violation of the Kellogg Treaty. 
There is a natural disinclination to leave it to the President alone 
to decide who is the aggressor, and even more definite refusal to 
adopt a system which would mean accepting the finding of the 
League of Nations: as regards the mere fact-finding as to whether 
a war exists or not, however, it is universally agreed that this must 
be left to the President. 

In conclusion, there are wider issues at stake than many of 
those who criticize the details of these plans appear to realize. As 
Mr. Baruch has declared, the United States is trying to go in two 
opposite directions at the same time, since the policy of the Admin- 
istration is one of foreign trade development and the lowering of 
trade barriers of all kinds, while the “‘ Peace Acts ’’ must inevitably 
tend to discourage wider commercial relations on the part of foreign 
Powers. 

Looking further ahead, it should also be realized that the “ cash 
and carry”’ policy is really only a compromise, and “ merely 
postpones the final decision as to what kind of relationship the 
United States should establish with the outside world—and that 
decision cannot be postponed very long.’’* America, says the 
same writer, ‘“‘ cannot run very far from the international problem 
because there is no place to go; some day our conscience may 


revolt at a policy of retreating before international wrongdoing.”’ 
H. L. 





(1) Quoted from ‘Chaos or Reconstruction,’ Foreign Folicy Association 
pamphlet, January, 1937, by Raymond Leslie Bue |) 
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‘they CHRONOLOGY. 
trade Austria. 
March 3rd.—An official statement was issued regarding the Austro- 
t no German Cultural Affairs Committee, which had begun work on 
n an February 25th. Agreement had been reached on certain questions 
relating to the interchange of wireless programmes, films, fine arts, 
ented and lectures. 
eaty. March 5th.—The Frankfurter Zeitung was banned throughout the 
lone country. 
al to The Official Gazette published a report from Budapest that the 
- the head of the police of that capital was about to resign in connection 
‘ther with a plot by Hungarian Nazis for a putsch, which was frustrated by 
nust the Prime Minister and other leading personages in the Government. 
M. Eckhardt, leader of the Farmers’, or Small Landowners’ Party, 
y of was reported to have laid before the Premier pamphlets in which the 
pe peasants of West Hungary were told that it was necessary to sub- 
tine stitute for the Daranyi Government a Government standing farther 
; ' to the Right, as a guarantee that, in the event of a Legitimist putsch 
nin- — (described as an imminent danger) an anti-legitimist Government 
y of would be forthcoming with a programme providing for full co-operation 
bly — with Germany. 
ign - The Federation of Austrian Legitimist soldiers (members of the 


' old Austro-Hungarian Army), held a rally in Vienna, at which they 
ash —F reaffirmed their loyalty to the Archduke Otto and their determination 





ely FF to work for the restoration, “‘a wholly internal affair, however the 
the question may be-regarded in some countries.” __ 
hat fo Nazis interrupted the proceedings by throwing stink bombs, and 
the [22 Were arrested temporarily. 

; March 10th.—The ban on the Frankfurter Zeitung was removed, 
“mM | following the raising of that on the Neue Freie Presse and two other 
ay — Austrian papers in Germany. 

March 11th.—The Military Court of Honour published the result 


of an enquiry into the conduct of Major Fey, the former Vice-Chancellor, 
' who had been charged publicly, in October, with “ unexplained 
'> conduct ” on the occasion of the murder of Herr Dollfuss. The Count 
found that the accusation was untrue, and that no blame of any sort 
attached to him. 


March 5th.—It was understood that the Government had in- 

formed the British and French Governments of their desire to press 

I forward with all possible speed the preparations for a new Locarno 
Conference, and had also reminded them informally that Belgium 


: 
; 
| Belgium. 
i 


could not treat the existing temporary Locarno arrangement (the 
' modus vivendi agreed upon after the remilitarization of the Rhineland) 
Fi as permanent. It was pointed out that the obligations to which this 
| committed Belgium were of such a nature as to prove unacceptable 
! to public opinion in the long run. 
r March 7th.—M. Degrelle announced that his deputy, M. Olivier, 
j would resign from the Chamber on March goth, and the three Rexist 

“reserve”? Deputies (who would normally take his place in turn) 
: would also resign, thus forcing a by-election. He would then stand 
as a candidate himself. 
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March oth.—The Chamber, by 100 votes to 26, passed a Bill 
regulating by-elections during the Parliamentary Session which were 
not due to accidental causes, and forbidding such by-elections as that 
due to M. Olivier’s resignation. As the Bill was not retrospective the 
by-election had to be held within 40 days, and the Prime Minister 
announced his intention of standing in opposition to M. Degrelle. 

After the President of the Chamber had announced M. Olivier’s 
resignation, and said the by-election would be necessary, M. van 
Zeeland said that he regretted the decision taken by the Rex Party 
at a moment when the country needed quiet in which to continue the 
work of recovery undertaken by the Government. 

‘“* My task,” he declared, “ has always been to finish the work of 
the National Union. To-day it is declared that the country must be 
consulted. The Government accept that consultation, and I shall 
be the candidate of the Government parties.” 

March 11th.—The Senate, by 114 votes to 16, passed the Bill to 
prevent Members resigning in order to cause by-elections. During 
the debate Senators came to blows. 

March 12th.—The Foreign Minister received the Italian Ambas- 
sador, who informed him that Italy held the same view as Great Britain, 
France and Germany, about the security of Belgium. 

March 15th.—A Nordic Union was formed, with its headquarters 
in Brussels, to work for economic and intellectual rapprochement among 
the member nations. These were Holland, Belgium, and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 


Canada. 
March 5th.—The Prime Minister in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 


Chile. 
March 7th.—A General Election was held and resulted in the 
parties of the Right winning 15, and those of the Left ro of the seats 
in the Senate. (25 were contested). 

In the Chamber the Right obtained 80, and the Left 66 seats. 
The National-Socialists, who put forward candidates for the first time, 
won 2 seats. 

March 1oth.—The Minister of Finance resigned. 


China. 

March 3rd.—Dr. Wang Chung-hui was appointed Foreign Minister. 

March toth.—Mr. Kodama’s statement re relations with Japan. 
(See Japan). 

March 16th.—The Chairman of the Hopei-Chahar Political Council 
received from the Japanese authorities at Tientsin a series of demands 
regarding the death of two Korean smugglers, who had been surprised 
by the Peace Conservation Corps with a lorry full of contraband on 
March 14th. (The lorry was fired on and fell over an embankment, 
killing the smugglers). 

Compensation was demanded, prohibition of the use of arms 
against the so-called “ special traders,” an apology, and the punish- 
ment of those responsible. 

The Chinese replied that the shooting had been done by Customs 
preventive officers. 
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jovakia. 
March 6th.—The District Court of Prague sentenced five Sudeten 
German students to long terms of imprisonment for military treason. 
March 7th.— On the occasion of the 87th birthday of Dr. Masaryk 
the President proclaimed an amnesty for political offenders, benefiting 
several thousand people, the majority of whom were of German race. 
It did not apply to political fugitives. 


Cz 


Danzig Free City. 

March 15th.—It was learnt that three members of the Opposition 
in the Diet had gone over to the Nazi Party. They were Herren 
Grossman and Schwertfeger, Socialists, and Herr Gunther, Centre 
(Roman Catholic) Party. 

The applications were accepted, thus giving the Nazis 46 seats in 
a Diet of 72 members. 


Denmark. 
March 8th.—The Prime Minister’s speech at Lund. (See Sweden). 


March 11th.—The Prime Minister’s speech in Stockholm. (See 
Su eden). 


March 6th.—The Government addressed a formal application to 
the League of Nations for the admission of the country to membership. 

March 15th.—The leading Arabic and English newspapers pub- 
lished, without comment, the Benghazi Memorandum explaining 
Italy’s policy towards Islam. The Italian Legation in Cairo at 
once issued a denial of the reports of the publication of the mem- 
orandum. 


Finland. 


March 4th.—A lecture on the labour service in Germany to be 
given in Helsingfors by General Hierl, the leader of the Arbeitsdienst, 
was cancelled by the authorities. 

March 12th.—Professor Cajander formed a Coalition Cabinet, 
representing the Agrarian, Social Democrat, and Progressive parties, 
holding 143 seats out of the 200 in the Diet. 


France. 

March 3rd.—M. Bonnet’s statement in Washington ve a trade 
treaty. (See U.S.A.) 

March 4th.—It was stated in Paris that the allegation of French 
interference in the Spanish Zone in Morocco was a complete fabrica- 
tion made for some purpose unknown. It was not denied that the 
French Moroccan frontier had been reinforced where it marched with 
the Spanish Zone, as a precaution and to close as far as possible the 
gaps through which native recruits had been crossing the border. 

March 5th.—The Cabinet met to discuss the financial situation 
and decided, unanimously, on the following measures: Reaffirmation 
of the Franco-Anglo-U.S. monetary agreement; restoration of the 
free import and internal movement of gold; economy measures to 
reduce the Budget deficit ; the launching of a National Defence Loan 
of some 10,000 million francs ; and the setting up of a committee of 
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four experts to administer the Exchange Equalization Fund and 
supervise the market in Rentes. 

A communiqué stated that the revenue returns for January and 
the indications of economic revival gave reason to hope that the small 
deficit estimated in the 1937 Budget would not be exceeded and might 
even be reduced. The Government were determined not to delay 
the return to real budgetary equilibrium by unforeseen expenditure 
and undertook not to introduce any new demands for credits, except 
for the improvements in small wages, during the year. They found 
that their estimate of the needs of the Treasury could be reduced by 
6,000 millions. 

March 6th.—M. Blum broadcast an address explaining the 
Cabinet’s decisions of the previous day, saying that the measures 
adopted were designed to provide a lasting solution to a problem which 
certainly called for serious action and something more than expedients. 
Their main financial difficulties came from two causes—the continuation 
of the economic crisis, and the progressive tension of the international 
situation. 

The Government believed that economic restoration, once con- 
solidated, would in the natural order of things lead to financial restora- 
tion. But meanwhile anxiety over the currency had provoked a flight 
of capital, the purchase of foreign securities, and exchange speculation. 
The difficulties of the Treasury and monetary troubles reacted on each 
other, and thus the action of the Government could be effective only 
if applied to both these factors at the same time. 

He than quoted figures to show that the Treasury was in no way 
faced by an impossible task. The net sum required was far from 
exceeding the annual borrowing of the Treasury during the most acute 
period of the crisis. Nevertheless, they wished to put the Treasury 
on an unquestionably solid basis; and since the figure at which he 
had arrived was equal to about one half of the extraordinary armaments 
credit they had decided to cover these credits up to the necessary 
level by the Great National Defence Loan which was about to be 
issued. 

The Loan would contain at once a guarantee and an option of 
exchange, and would be issued in francs, pounds and dollars. The 
coupons could, therefore, always be encashed in the most profitable 
market. The Government were thus justified in counting on the 
repatriation of exported capital, and this repatriation would reverse 
the conditions of the exchange market, and in order to complete the 
reversal they had restored the freedom of the gold market. 

March 8th.—The Bank of France bought gold from private holders 
without requiring details as to the seller’s identity for the first time 
since October Ist, when the Devaluation Act became law. 

Rentes were firmer and there was a heavy demand for equities 
in French industrial enterprises. The decision to unpeg the franc 
and allow it to find its “‘ natural” level was described as marking 
another victory for the cause of economic liberalism. 

March oth.—The Bill authorizing the issue of the National Defence 
Loan was passed by the Chamber by 470 votes to 46, with 90 
abstentions. It consisted of three Articles: the first authorized the 
Government to issue a loan with exchange options and guarantees 
for capital and interest ; the second repealed the clauses restricting 
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internal dealings in gold and putting taxes on the profits of gold and 
exchange transactions; and the third authorized the Minister of 
Finance to refund the taxes collected from those who surrendered 
vold under those conditions. 

_ The Bill had previously met with general approval in the Finance 
Committee of the Chamber. M. Vincent-Auriol told the Committee 
that there was no further danger of surprise in financial affairs of the 
country, and repeated his promise that the Government would not 
tolerate any form of exchange control and would not extend the 
programme of the Front Populaire without previous consultation 
with the majority parties. 

The Committee then accepted the Bill with two amendments : 
one specifying in the text that the loan was for national defence, and 
the other providing that exchange control could not be imposed 
without a law voted by Parliament. 

In the Chamber M. Rollin, of the Moderate Opposition, and 
M. Reynaud both supported it, but M. Marin stated that the Republican 
Federation would abstain or vote against it when a proposal of his 
was not accepted by the Government. (This was that a Parliamentary 
Committee should be appointed to see that the loan was used only 
for national defence). 

M. Blum, replying to the debate, said the Government had proposed 
a remedy for the Budget difficulties which would at the same time 
reverse the flow of capital and replenish the Treasury. They still 
believed in the necessity of giving the country an economic stimulant, 
but they also believed that they should move towards financial 
equilibrium as economic health was restored. 

He was making the following appeal to the whole Chamber, he 
said: ‘* Are you ready to collaborate in the success of an operation 
which is essential to the interests of the country ? That success depends 
to a great extent on you... .” 

M. Flandin supported the Bill, and the Communists also did so ; 
they also issued a statement declaring that the pressure on M. Blum 
to abandon the Front Populaire programme should be met by strict 
application of the social laws. 

The Bourse was again active and Rentes improved. The pound 
closed at 106.93, as compared with 107.02 the day before. 

March 10th.—The Senate inserted in the Loan Bill a provision that 
the sum to be raised should not exceed 10,500 million francs, and then 
passed it with only one dissentient vote. 

The amended Bill was sent back to the Chamber, which approved 
it by 474 votes to 39. 

March 11th.—The terms of the Defence Loan were published. 
They provided for an issue of 5,000 million francs worth of bonds, 
at a price of 98 per cent., carrying interest at 44 per cent. Interest 
would be paid either in francs, sterling or dollars at the holder’s option. 

The Loan would be funded within 60 years by regular annual 
drawings financed out of a special sinking fund. 

The President of the Republic broadcast an appeal for support 
of the Loan, the success of which, he said, would greatly contribute 

to the increase of French prestige. 

March 12th.—It was announced that the Defence Loan had been 
fully subscribed, and that owing to its success a second section would 
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be issued as soon as possible. The first section amounted to 5,000 
million francs (say £47 million). 

Foreign enquiries were on a satisfactory scale, and Dutch and 
Swiss buyers acquired large holdings. 

It was officially denied in Paris that the Government intended to 
attempt to “ re-peg ” the franc at the level of 106.95 to the pound, the 
rate of exchange which holders of the Loan were guaranteed. The 
Exchange Equalization Fund’s function, it was stated, was solely to 
guide the market, and the exchange rate would be allowed to find its 

“natural ”’ level. 

The rate fixed in the Loan had been arrived at merely by taking 

the average exchange rate for the three previous days. 


March 13th.—The Ministry of Finance announced that banks and 
stockbrokers had been authorized to accept advance subscriptions for 
the second tranche of the Loan from that morning. 

A decree was published nationalizing the armaments section of 
the Schneider works at Le Creusot. 

March 14th.—M. Daladier, in a broadcast address, stated that the 
amount of the Loan was absolutely necessary to assure the achieve- 
ment of the armament programme for the current year, adding that 
the proportion of expenditure would be 46 per cent. for the Army, 
28 per cent. for the Navy, and 26 per cent. for the Air Force. 

March 15th.—The paper Le Soir published an interview with 
General Miaja, who said that for four months they had held up the 
German and Moorish troops, and were now repulsing the Italian 
divisions. Despite all the efforts of the Italian General Staff they had 
held the offensive in check. 

“Spain is not Abyssinia,” he added, “‘ and so long as there are 
living men in front of Madrid the Italians will not pass.” 

M. Herriot broadcast an appeal for the Defence Loan, in which 
he said that efforts to secure disarmament must not be renounced ; 
but it was unthinkable that France, while awaiting response to her 
permanent offers of peace, should remain inactive. 

The Loan was an appeal to the national conscience, for not only 
did war remain possible, but it had never threatened with such brutality. 
The world was passing through a moral crisis more serious, perhaps, 
than the recent economic crisis. 

March 16th.—Five people were killed in riots at Clichy when the 
— had to intervene to prevent an attack by demonstrators of the 

treme Left on a meeting of the Parti-Social Francais. 

A decree was published fixing the amount of the second tranche 
of the Loan at 3,000 millions ({28,572,000). 

The Minister of Finance told the press that the demand for the 
first issue had been so great that investors in the provinces had not 
been able to subscribe. He also said that expatriated capital was 
rapidly returning to the country. 

Enquiries made by the authorities were reported to have resulted 
in proof being obtained that about 8,000 Italian troops had reached 
Cadiz on February 28th, and some 5,000 on March 8th. Several 
vessels carrying troops ostensibly for Abyssinia had left Italian ports 
in the second half of February, but the Suez Canal authorities reported 
that they had not reached the Canal. 
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ned Germany. , ; 
March 3rd.—The D.A.Z., referring to Mr. Eden’s speech in Par- 
| and liament, stated that, while other nations contented themselves with 
























































» facts, Britain still wished to clear her conscience about re-arming by 
ed to FF making accusations against other people. While the British Govern- 


i ; : , 
1, the ment appeared to wish to bring Germany back to Geneva, it was 
The FF quite uncertain what form the League of the future was to take. 
ly to i The paper continued: ‘‘ We can hardly be reproached with 


d its -) sabotaging this desire, so long as such a lack of clarity is admitted 
> to exist. For the present, however, and for some time to come, any 


king — 7) [ecague plans have been shelved by England herself.” 
. Presentation of Letters of Credence by Ambassador to General 
and | Franco’s Government. (See Spain). 
sfor FF March 4th.—Protest to U.S. Government against remarks made 
> by the Mayor of New York. (See U.S.A.) 
nof — The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to the U.S. Neutrality Bill, 
> called attention to the clause permitting certain goods, the export of 
the | which the President was empowered to forbid in wartime, to be carried, 


nevertheless, in foreign vessels. This it described as the “‘ concrete 


. success ” of Mr. Runciman’s visit to Washington, and it would permit 
my ' Great Britain to import in her own ships all those goods which, though 

= + not war material in the meaning of the Act, could be used for its 
vith production. Moreover, goods serving to supply the civilian population 


th did not fall under the prohibition. 
. ’ The Hamburger Fremdenblatt also referred to it and came to the 

















_ } conclusion that, if Senator Borah’s criticisms were accepted, the U.S.A. 
: were made, by the Bill, into “ the indirect ally of England.” ; 
in _ The writer pointed to a number of public utterances by Americans 
as illustrating a growing tendency towards Anglo-American co-opera- 
ich tion under the flag of the common ideals of the “ great democracies.” 
“ip | March 5th.—The Volkischer Beobachter, referring to the Mayor 
nade of New York as an associate of gangsters, stated that “* one thing Is 
certain: in States governed on modern lines a criminal like La Guardia 
r would at all costs be rendered innocuous by being confined either in 
“4 a madhouse or a convict prison.” 
y: The Angriff referred to Mr. La Guardia as a souteneur, charged him 
po with receiving bribes from gangsters, and described the audience to 
which he spoke as consisting of ‘‘ 1,000 Jewish prostitutes whom he 
he had fetched from the streets in order to have an applauding public.” 
he The paper went on to say that the lame way in which the case 
was being handled by the Foreign Office in Washington, ‘“* which goads 
he La Guardia on all the time to new acts of blackguardism, shows up 
with truly American lavishness this State, in which 12 million human 
1¢ ‘4 beings have, as their only freedom, the liberty to perish mutely from 
ot starvation in the gutter.” 
1s March 7th.—The periodical Die Wehrmacht published an article 
) by Major Jost, of the Ministry of War, commemorating the anniversary 
d ) of the reoccupation of the Rhineland in which the writer said: ‘ The 
d German frontier regions once again enjoy the protection of fortifica- 
ul tions without a slavish imitation having been made of the Maginot 
_ | line, which took years to build and cost innumerable thousands of 
d millions.” 


As to the problem of holding the area reoccupied and remili- 
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tarized, “the new battalions,” he said, “‘ become more solid each 
day. Further, the consolidation of the conquered position makes 
good progress.” 

March oth.—The Cabinet enacted a “law for the security of 
Germany’s frontiers,” empowering the Minister of the Interior to take 
all necessary measures in frontier and other regions. It also empowered 
him to take measures of retaliation against foreigners and their property 
where the Governments of the countries to which they belonged had 
taken measures against Germans or their property which would not 
have been allowed by German law. 

M. Motta’s statement ve Herr Hitler’s declaration regarding 
neutrality of Switzerland. (See Switzerland). 

March 1oth.—The Times, The Daily Telegraph, and The Morning 
Post for the previous day were seized by the authorities. They all 
contained articles to which objection was taken, concerning inter- 
vention in Spain and German internal questions. 

In a speech at Hamburg Herr von Schirach stated that no de- 
nominational organization, whether Roman Catholic or Evangelical, 
could be permitted in future, adding: ‘‘ I solemnly declare that I will 
neither recognize nor tolerate such organizations.” 

Referring to the religious outlook of the Hitler Youth, he said : 
““Our youth have always seen in their flag something more than the 
symbol of a mass organization with millions of members. They have 
regarded it as an emblem of the divine and the visible sign of the 
Providence which led us to power and victory.” 

March 11th.—Protest by U.S. Government against press campaign 
against the United States. (See U.S.A.) 

It was officially announced that the rationing of fat would be 
extended into the summer months. The Berliner Tageblatt explained 
that Germany still had to import 45 per cent. of her fats. The problem 
of making the country independent of foreign supplies was fourfold : 
increase of home production, better use of available supplies, avoidance 
of waste, and a reduction in consumption. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to a report that the Govern- 
ment’s reply to the British Memorandum of November 1gth was ready, 
said that Germany had no intention of restraining other countries from 
fulfilling their League obligations, little though the Reich Government 
thought of taking part in the Geneva sanctions system, “ the danger 
and unworkability of which have been proved.” 

The writer pointed out that the introduction of the “ automatic 
alliance procedure ” laid down in France’s Eastern agreements would 
from the start bring intolerable obscurity into a new Western Pact, 
and for this and other reasons it was simply not discussable. If, 
however, France, England, Italy and Germany could get together in 
a new pact the new working partnership would itself consist of the 
most important and the most suitable Powers for pronouncing on 
their common fate. 

March 12th.—The Government’s reply to the British Memorandum 
of November rgth was handed to the British Ambassador. 

Mr. Smolar, correspondent of the Jewish Telegraph Agency of 
New York, was ordered to leave the country within three days, on the 
ground that his residence in Germany tended to endanger the domestic 
security of the Reich. 
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March 13th.—It was stated in Berlin that the Foreign Minister 
had informed the U.S. Ambassador that the speech of the Mayor of 
New York had produced an indignant response in the German papers, 
which, in some cases, had perhaps exceeded the bounds of moderation, 
but that there had been no intention of insulting the American nation. 

No mention of the U.S. protest appeared in the German press. 

It was learnt that the office of Dr. Hanfstaengl, the foreign press 
Chief of the Nazi Party, had been closed, and that Dr. Hanfstaengl 
had left the country. 


March 15th.—Yugoslav National Bank’s action to reduce trade 
debts owed by Germany. (See Yugoslavia). 


March 15th.—The King of Denmark, who was passing through 
Berlin, had a conversation with Herr Hitler. 

The Confessional Church Administration let it be understood 
that they could not accept Herr Kerrl as a trustee for the elections, in 
view of a speech he made in February to the Regional Committees. 
(He was reported to have made clear his aim of bringing the Church 
under the control of the State and compelling it to accept the creed 
of ** Blood, Race and Soil.’’ He was also alleged to have described the 
Fiihrer as the bearer of a new revelation). 

Further statement by Mr. La Guardia. (See U.S.A.) 


March 16th.—Owing to the intervention of the U.S. Consulate- 
General, the expulsion order against Mr. Smolar was suspended 
indefinitely. 

General Goring, in a broadcast speech at a military review on 
the second anniversary of the re-introduction of conscription, paid a 
tribute to the “‘ bold step” taken by Herr Hitler in “ announcing to 
the world that Germany would no longer tolerate the ignominy and 
the fetters of a treaty forced upon her and condemning her to impotence 
by depriving her of the means of defence necessary to every nation.” 

He maintained that Germany had contributed in full measure 
towards the cause of peace, “ for what Germany contributed towards 
peace was in the first place her rearmament, the creation of powerful 
armed forces drawn from the people, willing to serve the people, and 
firmly resolved to protect the people.” He then said: “ Let those 
who believe that perhaps as a last resort they can overthrow Germany 
by murder or cowardly assassination be told that the ardent love of 
the whole people forms a most secure wall around our Fiihrer and his 
followers. Woe to him who dares to play with fire!” (This last 
passage did not appear in the press reports of the speech). 

He also said that the “‘ bold step’ by the Fiihrer had only been 
possible because there was at that time a strong air force. 

After further reference to the unity of Germany and of her forces, 
which were “ determined to stake everything for the Fatherland and 
the Fiihrer,” he declared that ‘‘ with firm eyes and full of confidence 
we look upon our Fiihrer. Whatever he demands from us we are ready 
to do. We will be ready at any minute to go wherever he orders us to 
go and follow our standards.” 

The Angriff complained that since the German protest against 
the Mayor of New York’s speech the U.S. Government had taken 
no effective measures against “ the Jewish calumniators,”’ and stated 
that, as further similar incidents had occurred, and would continue 
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to occur unless the authorities intervened, “it is time to demand 
energetic interference by the President of the United States himself.” 


Great Britain. 
March 3rd.—Reviewing the debate on foreign affairs in the Lords, 


Lord Halifax claimed that British policy had never been more clearly 
defined in advance than in recent months by Mr. Eden. If Great 
Britain found itself unable to state its attitude in hypothetical cases 
in Eastern Europe that did not mean that the Government disinterested 
themselves in what might happen there, and they would use all their 
influence to prevent conflict arising. 

Regional pacts, he maintained, would not be in competition with 
the League, nor would they be instruments for the remedying of 
injustices which it was desired to remedy. The Government had made 
strenuous efforts for 12 months to make the Five-Power Pact inclusive 
of all the nations concerned. Although they believed that the cause 
of peace was, in fact, one, it might well be that approach to a general 
settlement might be advanced by the solution of particular questions 
which could be treated separately, though they must form part of a 
larger whole. 

He referred to the advocacy of a policy of the automatic invoca- 
tion of military force against all infractions of the Covenant and peace. 
They could not be sure that such an interpretation of collective security 
would keep the peace, and therefore it was important to define what 
they were certainly willing to fight for ; otherwise they would be par- 
ticipating in a huge bluff, and there was a real danger that what might 
be a local war might become a world war. 

As for isolation, it was only small countries which could claim the 
privileges of this, and the centre of a great Commonwealth, with its 
interests in all parts of the world, could neither be isolated nor isolate 
itself. He then referred to the reply to the question put to Lord 
Cranborne, whether any commitment existed whereby, under the 
Franco-Soviet Pact, Britain would be involved in a European war. He 
himself would go further and say that unless you were prepared to say, 
“T will et in every case on behalf of peace, which is one and in- 
divisible,” or, ** I will only fight when I am the victim of attack,” there 
was an inovittible No-Man’s Land of uncertainty lying between these 
two positions which was incapable of antecedent definition. 

The Navy Estimates were issued and totalled £105,065,000. This 
was {23,776,000 more than the total for 1936. Of the sum needed, 
£27 million was to be provided by issues from the Consolidated Fund. 

New construction accounted for {14 million more than in 1936, 
and Fleet maintenance for {9 million more. The latter increase 
included provision for modernization of capital ships and increase in 
personnel. The total personnel was to number 112,895. 

The new construction programme included three battleships (King 
George V type, 35,000 tons), two aircraft carriers, five cruisers (about 
8,000 tons), two cruisers (about 5,300 tons), sixteen destroyers, seven 
submarines, three escort vessels, four minesweepers, and three patrol 
ships. 
. March 4th.—The Army Estimates were issued, totalling £63,120,500, 
or £7,239,000 more than those for 1936, including the Supplementary 
Estimate of July 6th, 1936. The sum of £19,054,000 was to be pro- 
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19 
vided by issues from the Consolidated Fund. Including this sum the 
increase over 1936 was about £26 million. 

The establishment of the Army was raised from 158,400 officers 
and men to 168,900. The increase of cost was mainly accounted for 
by the provision of “* war-like stores,” which included both ammunition 
and the modernization of existing equipment. The figure for guns and 
carriages rose from £1 million in 1936, to £5,318,000, and for ammuni- 
tion from £3,129,000 to £7,331,000. 

The Third Reading of the Defence Bill in the Commons was passed 
by 241 votes to 117. 

Mr. Churchill said he was astounded at the wave of optimism, 
and even complacency, which had swept over Parliament and public 
opinion, and urged the Government to shorten the dangerous passage 
from insecurity to security. When dictators were welding their nations 
into war machines and imposing stern repression of all the amenities 
and indulgencies of human existence, the Government could not just 
go along in the present comfortable manner without infringing upon 
private trade. 

Mr. Chamberlain had told them there was no imminent danger of 
war; he believed that was true so far at any rate as the Spring and 
Summer of the current year were concerned. But what had the future 
in store? Could the Ministers assure them that a year hence the 
British Air Force would be more nearly a match for the German Air 
Force than it was to-day ? 

Mr. Chamberlain declared that the Government were doing all 
they could to prevent exploitation of the country’s necessity, but it 
was not reasonable to ask that all profit should be taken out of 
armaments contracts. Great Britain was arming because she must 
be safe, and if the country could be safe on a smaller scale of armaments 
no one would be more glad than the Government. It was because he 
believed that the measure of rearmament which they advocated was the 
essential preliminary to a final stage of disarmament that he asked the 
House to support the Bill. 

March 5th.—The Air Estimates were published, showing a gross 
total of £88,588,600. Of this, the amount allowed for the delivery 
of aircraft was £29 million, while new works, to cost £46 million when 
completed, were to absorb {12 million during the year. (1937-38). 

Provision was made for the addition of about 1,500 pilots and 
15,000 airmen to the Force, raising the total strength to 70,000 during 
the year. 

It was stated that 65 aerodromes were already in occupation, and 
that 15 more would be completed in 1937-38. 

The Estimates, accompanied by a Memorandum from the Secretary 
of State, were issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 5388. The Memorandum 
stated that the scheme for the expansion of the R.A.F. announced in 
May, 1935 would be completed during 1937-38, and substantial progress 
would also be made in the further scheme announced in the Statement 
of March, 1936. (Cmd. 5107). 

The existing scheme of expansion provided for a Metropolitan 
Air Force, with a first-line strength of 1,750 aircraft, to be organized 
in 124 squadrons, of which 100 would have been formed by the end 
of March. 

It was also proposed to create 10 special units of the Auxiliary 
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Air Force for operating a balloon barrage for the defence of the London 
area. Provision was also taken for increasing the Fleet Air Arm, from 
217 to 278 first-line aircraft during the year. 

Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in Edinburgh about rearmament, said 
that the Government had never hesitated to call upon the taxpayers 
for sacrifices when they were necessary and, “I am not saying,” he 
added, “ that the taxpayers have come to the end of their sacrifices 
now. But I do consider that it would not be fair to put the whole of 
this burden upon them, since we are providing security for the future 
as well as for the present. . . .” 

He said that in the four years between 1933 and 1936 the revenue 
had gone up about {£100 million, in spite of a remission of taxation 
amounting to about {50 million. The other side of the picture was 
that in 1933 the Defence Estimates were {109 million, in 1936 £188 
million, including Supplementary Estimates, and now “ there is an 
addition of £278 million.” 

He said they could understand his feelings at having to divert 
his surplus to the forging of weapons of defence, which brought no 
economic return. “ Nothing but stark necessity would have made 
me confess,” he went on, “ to such a negation of common sense and 
common humanity.” He repeated that in no circumstances would 
their arms be used for aggression, for their single aim was peace. 
Paradoxical as it might seem, he was certain that the process of re- 
armament was a necessary preliminary to the possibility of a general 
disarmament. 

He referred to the belief of the Socialist Party in the phrase 
** collective security,” and maintained that they did not think it out 
clearly. What they meant was something very different from what 
was possible with so many powerful nations outside the League. 

March 7th.—In the sub-committee of the Non-Intervention 
Committee the Portuguese delegates agreed that Russian vessels might 
be admitted to Portuguese ports to embark observing officers. 

March 8th.—Mr. Eden, speaking at Aberdeen, said that foreign 
affairs would be one of the major subjects for discussion at the Imperial 
Conference, and the Government intended to lay the facts fully and 
frankly before it, with a view to trying to reach agreement on lines 
of action which would contribute both to the prosperity of the nations 
of the Commonwealth and to the peace of the world. 

He emphasized that the rearmament programme was a means 
to an end and not an end in itself, and they believed it to be an 
indisputable contribution to peace. 

Statement of British attitude ve problem of raw materials. (See 
League of Nations). 

The Non-Intervention Committee adopted the draft resolution 
recording their agreement on the scheme for observation of the 
Spanish frontiers. Lord Plymouth stated that the British, French, 
German and Italian Governments had notified to Committee that 
they would be in a position to begin their naval patrol duties on 
March 13th. 

On the proposal of the French Ambassador it was agreed that 
three other Governments should be represented in the Non-Inter- 
vention Board, besides Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the 
U.S.S.R. 
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The Committee adopted a resolution concerning their future 
work, to the effect that they now proposed to pursue the examination 
of the question of extending the Agreement to prohibit other forms 
of indirect intervention, such as financial aid and the entry into Spain 
of any foreigners for any purpose likely to prolong the conflict. Also, 
to consider whether it might not be possible to arrange for the with- 
drawal of all foreigners already engaged, directly or indirectly, in 
the conflict. 

March 10th.—The House of Lords gave a second reading to the 
Merchant Shipping (Spanish Frontiers Observation) Bill. Lord 
Plymouth explained that all British merchant ships bound for Spain 
would be required to embark observing officers at non-Spanish ports, 
and it would be the duty of these officers to report any breaches of 
the Non-Intervention Agreement. 

He also said that when international agreement had been reached 
about the method of dealing with ships going to the Canary Islands 
the Bill could be extended to cover them by Order. 

As to the powers of the observers he said that they were not 
executive. Officers of warships engaged in watching the coast of Spain 
would have the right to stop and board merchant ships to verify their 
identity, but no right of search or detention. 

Mr. Eden announced in the House of Commons that British 
passports would cease to be regarded as valid for Spain or Spanish 
Morocco unless they had been specifically endorsed for travel to either 
of those places on a date since February 2oth. 

These endorsements would only be issued to those who could 
show urgent business reasons for going to Spain, or other special and 
approved reasons. 

March 11th.—During the debate on the Navy Estimates in the 
House of Commons, Sir Thomas Inskip announced that a new enquiry 
into the future of the Fleet Air Arm would be made by himself and 
the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee. 

Sir Samuel Hoare presented the Estimates and said that by the 
end of the year they would have 148 warships under construction, 
including 5 capital ships, 4 aircraft carriers, and 17 cruisers. That 
was the result of having had to telescope ten years’ work into two. 

The new Fleet was recognized to be essential by all the Services 
in the scheme of defensive strategy. It would embody technically 
the study of developments during the past 17 years, and of numerous 
recent experiments ; for example, it would be a most unattractive 
target for air attack. Ships might be sunk from the air, but a fleet 
protected by its own air-craft, by new scientific armour, by a forest 
of new guns, would be much the least attractive target that any hostile 
Air Force could select. 

A plan had also been drawn up for the defence of sea traffic, par- 
ticularly in the narrow seas. Old cruisers and destroyers were being 
fitted as effective escort vessels, and a joint committee of the Admiralty, 
the Board of Trade, and the Merchant Marine was providing against 
any dislocation in case of emergency. 

He then reminded the House that the right strategy and tactics 
for the Navy were the offensive rather then the defensive, and that 
other countries also had their weaknesses and difficulties, so that if 
the attack of modern methods could do harm to their Fleet so could 
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they do harm to the Fleet or bases of other countries. 

Passing to the policy governing their programme he said there 
was no analogy with 1914; there could now and thenceforth be no 
rivalry between the American and British navies, and the agreement 
with Germany, which both sides were loyally carrying out, prevented 
any race between the German and British navies. The standard of 
British strength, in fact, could not be stated relatively to other countries 
or in definite numbers. It must be enough to protect the sea-routes 
in both hemispheres. 

He concluded with a word of commendation for the 1936 Treaty. 
It was true it did not effect quantitative restriction, but he thought 
that, on the whole, qualitative restriction had, in the past, been the 
more important. What had led to competition in armaments was the 
building of ships which suddenly put all the others out of date. 

He still hoped it might be possible to prevent a race in naval 
armaments ; he was certain, however, that to do this they must not 
fall into the mistake of thinking that they could bring about dis- 
armament in other countries by being weak themselves. 

March 12th.—The Non-Intervention Committee completed the 
constitution of the International Board to be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the scheme of observation of the Spanish frontiers. 
The Chairman was Vice-Admiral van Dulm (Netherlands) ; the Chief 
Administrator for Sea Observation was Rear-Admiral Olivier (Nether- 
lands); and the Chief Administrator for France, Colonel Lunn 
(Denmark). 

March 13th.—M. Maisky, speaking in London, said the nations 
were experiencing a boom in what might be called the modernized 
philosophy of the “ mailed fist” as applied to international affairs. 
It preached the gospel of race inferiority—a gospel which was a 
disgrace to their times—and its manner in conducting foreign policy 
frequently resembled that famous challenge: ‘“ Your money or 
your life.” 

He considered that the danger of war in general, and against 
Russia in particular, had increased during the past 15 months—the 
German-Japanese rapprochement amounted virtually to a military 
alliance against the U.S.S.R.—but Russia had the satisfaction of 
knowing that her preparedness and power of resistance had also 
increased. 

Their two frontiers had been “‘ made well-nigh impregnable by 
the great fortifications, by the large armies well equipped with all 
the modern appliances of war, and by the huge air force. At the 
same time our economic preparedness is also beyond question.” 

It was no part of their policy to strive after economic autarchy ; 
they strove for independence, not for economic exclusiveness, and 
they had already achieved the position where, in the case of war, the 
U.S.S.R. could, for an indefinite period, carry on on the basis ef a 
self-supporting economy. 

““I can say to-day,” he went on, “ with full responsibility for 
every word that at the present time we are strong enough to repel 
any attack on our territories on the part of any foreign Power, or any 
combination of Powers, and we can do this singlehanded.” 

Their main preoccupation was to prevent war from breaking out, 
and they could not prevent it single-handed. That made it im- 
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perative to seek the reinvigoration of the League of Nations and the 
reinforcement of the principle of collective security. 

They believed that Europe had now arrived at a turning point 
where it had to make a final choice ; either to make collective security 
a real thing, or to aim at the so-called “localization of war,” the way 
of constant retreat before the aggressor, in the “ ridiculous hope that 
perhaps, after all, this ravenous wolf will not devour Red Riding 
Hood.” 

The Foreign Office received a Note from the Spanish Ambassador 
appealing to Great Britain to use her influence in order that allegations 
with regard to “ the real nature of the military collaboration offered 
by the Italian Government to the rebels ” might be examined by the 
Non-Intervention Committee. 

It stated that four Italian divisions were taking part in the attack 
on Madrid, and two more were due to arrive. The command proposed 
to take Madrid while simultaneously an attack would be made on 
Barcelona and Valencia by the Italian and German fleets. 

The Note declared that on February 6th and following days the 
Sicilia and other steamers had landed troops and equipment at Cadiz, 
under the command of three generals. Details were given of the 
armaments, etc., of each division, and it was stated that all were 
mechanized and that each battalion possessed 70 lorries. 

The air forces comprised three German squadrons and four Italian 
squadrons, each of twelve machines. 

These particulars had been supplied by several prisoners, one of 
whom was a major commandant on active service of the Italian regular 
army. 
March 15th.—Hr. Sandler, the Swedish Foreign Minister, arrived 
in London as the guest of the Government. In a statement to the 
press he referred to the age-long friendship between the two countries 
and went on to express a hope that trade relations would continue to 
develop, on the basis of the Agreement of 1933. 

Sweden was grateful for “‘ the strong and unreserved support which 
the United Kingdom has continuously given to the League of Nations,” 
and he repeated his definition of the Swedish attitude (given when 
Mr. Eden visited Stockholm), 7.e.: ‘In the strengthening of this 
organization we see a real guarantee of security, and every sign of its 
weakening makes us sharpen our circumspection.” 

He went on: “I would like to repeat to-day the expression of 
my satisfaction about the general attitude taken by the British Govern- 
ment to the League. If ever it is to fulfil its high ideals it is important 
that all would-be reformers remember the truth of Mr. Eden’s words 
about the connection between efficiency and elasticity. I would like 
to add that a strong Britain constitutes a bastion of peace in the 
world.” 

Explaining the Air Estimates in the House of Commons, Sir 
Philip Sassoon said the Force was being practically trebled, as well 
as rearmed with modern equipment. So great an increase in so short 
a time had not been remotely approached under like conditions by 
any other of the Defence Departments. 

Estimates of {82,500,000 were {£32 million higher than those of 
the previous year. Before expansion began the average was {18 
million. 
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The problem might be divided into three parts: personnel, material 
and war potential. They had already surpassed the entry of 1,200 
short-service officers and 235 airmen pilots planned for the year, and 
they were now recruiting for future needs. In the next 12 months 
they intended to train 1,175 pilots. More than 11,000 airmen had 
been wanted during the year, and the number would be obtained. 
Next year they hoped to recruit rather more. 

As to material, the monoplane had almost displaced the biplane, 
and in striking power the new machines far surpassed those of two 
years earlier. There had, however, been delays in delivery, and manu- 
facturers had not kept up to their schedule. One of the causes was 
shortage of skilled labour, especially of draughtsmen. The increase 
in demand coincided with a great advance in design and technique. 
They took the risk of placing orders for new types before the prototype 
had been tested. That led to “ teething troubles ” and delay. 

But the new method had been successful; the time taken to 
bring a new machine into production had been halved. More skilled 
personnel were needed, but it would be fatal to draft men from general 
engineering at the present time. 

As to the “war potential’ the shadow factory policy was 
thoroughly practical. Manufacturers had been persuaded to make 
large extensions of plant and factories, and they were safeguarded 
against the risk of these becoming redundant by a system of com- 
pensation, subject to an examination of their books and to adjustment 
should excessive profits have been made. 

Sir Thomas Inskip, replying to certain points raised during the 
debate, deprecated references to a particular nation as an object of 
hostility on the part of Great Britain. It was better to rest content 
with the Prime Minister’s statement that they could not suffer in- 
feriority in the air in face of any nation within striking distance of 
their shores. 

March 16th.—In the Non-Intervention Sub-Committee, considera- 
tion was given to a letter from the Soviet Ambassador stating that 
Russia was willing to discuss the question of financial assistance to 
Spain in principle, but refused to consent to any discussion bearing 
on the assets of the Spanish Government, including the gold of the 
Bank of Spain. 

The German and Italian delegates were accordingly unwilling to 
agree to the discussion of any other outstanding questions (including 
that of the withdrawal of volunteers) not directly related to the putting 
into effect of the supervision scheme. 

During the debate on the Army Estimates in the Commons, 
Mr. Duff Cooper declared that experience had shown the absolute 
necessity of maintaining continuously an efficient expeditionary force, 
but any change in the Cardwell system was at the moment impractice ble. 

He denied categorically that there was the chance or the wish to 
profiteer on Army contracts; in most cases manufacturers had left 
it to him to fix a reasonable rate of profit. 

Referring to the Territorial Army he said it had increased by 
861 officers and 15,295 men during the year. The decision to make 
it wait for modern equipment had been reversed, and it would receive it 

part passu with the Regular Army. The cut in the grant to Territorial 
Associations would be restored, and training grants increased. 
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Recruiting for the Regular Army continued to be an obstinate 
problem. The Army must be made popular and profitable. The first 
essential was to make it a good career, and new training centres would 
be opened. Various other advantages would be given to soldiers, ¢.g., 
on return from abroad they would be allowed to stay three months in 
the Army while looking for a job, and there would be more vacancies 
in the Civil Service for ex-Service men. 

In addition, a great number of concessions in the matter of messing 
and accommodation would be made, and all stoppages from pay to 
provide certain articles of equipment would be abolished. 

As to officers, an Emergency Reserve was being formed for those 
between 31 and 55, who had had some military experience and who 
wished to rub some of the rust off their knowledge. He was anxious, 
he concluded, to increase the number of commissions from the ranks. 


Hungary. 
March 7th.—Reports in Vienna press of Nazi plot to carry out 
putsch in Budapest. (See Austria). 

Mass meetings were held in many towns at which protests were 
made against the aims of the Hungarian Nazis. 

March 8th.—At a meeting of the Budapest City Council allega- 
tions that Germany was assisting the Nazis were made, and figures 
quoted of the large sums stated to have been spent on the attempt to 
effect the putsch. 

A semi-official statement was issued declaring that the Government 
did not regard the attempt as a serious menace, as there was no armed 
organization which would have tried to upset law and order, and the 
peace of the country was in no way endangered. 

The German Minister, Herr von Mackensen, who was away in 
Germany on leave, was reported not to be returning to Budapest. (He 
was alleged to have taken an active part in preparations for the putsch). 


Italy. 

March 3rd.—A communiqué issued at the conclusion of the meeting 
of the Grand Council stated that it had been decided to perfect the 
demographic policy of the régime in accordance with the following 
principles: (1) Priority in employment for fathers of large families ; 
(2) a policy of the “ family wage ’—an income in proportion to the 
family burdens; (3) a revision of the existing demographic measures, 
to ensure stability to the life of large families; (4) marriage loans 
and dowry insurances ; (5) the formation of a national association of 
large families ; (6) a revision of the provincial and communal districts 
on the basis of the 1941 census, with the suppression of those provinces, 
etc., where an aged and scanty population no longer needed public 
institutions ; (7) the setting up of a central authority to give impetus 
to the demographic policy of the régime. 

The Council solemnly reminded all Fascists that “the demo- 
graphic problem, being the problem of life and of survival, is in reality 
the problem of problems, for without life there is neither youth, nor 
military power, nor economic expansion, nor a sure future for the 
Fatherland.” 

The three main objects of the measures proposed were described 


as: To restore to healthy, natural instinct its rightful predominance 
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over the calculations of reason; to introduce State intervention of a 
social and financial character ; and to discourage the trend towards 
urbanization and encourage the peasantry to stay on the land. 

March 6th.—The Grand Council approved an order of the day 
announcing that “‘ the gold reserve and reserves of equal value of the 
Bank of Italy on February 20th amounted to 4,021 million lire (on 
October 20th, 1935, the total was 3,936 millions). This figure does 
not include the Treasury reserves, consisting of the gold given to the 
country by the people and the valuta and foreign securities fund at 
the disposal of the Institute of Exchange. 

“* The note circulation of the Bank of Italy on the same date was 
15,677,600,000 lire, which included about 1,500 millions sent to East 
Africa for the monetary needs of the Empire.” 

It was added that the Finance Minister could meet the cash needs 
of the State for the extraordinary necessities of the Budget for the 
whole of the year 1937-38 without having recourse to new important 
Treasury operations, except for the 5 per cent. loan on real estate. 
(This was estimated to yield between 7 and 8 thousand millions—or 
£77 to {89 millions). 

It was stated in Rome that on February 24th demonstrations had 
taken place outside the British Consulate at Messina owing to the 
British invitation to the Government of the Emperor Haile Selassie 
to attend the Coronation. 

March 7th.—A report that 2,500 Italians had landed at Cadiz on 
March 2nd was officially denied in Rome. 

March 1oth.—Signor Mussolini left for Libya on a state visit, 
accompanied by the Minister for the Colonies and other officials. 

The press pointed out that the Duce’s journey had been under- 
taken for the purpose of visiting a territory belonging to the Italian 
Empire situated in a sea which dominated the life of Italy and imposed 
upon her the defensive duty of its control. 

Italy’s political and naval policy in the Mediterranean, it was 
explained, was aimed at ensuring both the defence of Italy and the 
clarification of the relations between the Mediterranean Powers. 

March 12th.—Signor Mussolini arrived at Tobruk, Libya. 

The Government’s reply to the British Memorandum of 
November 19th was handed to the British Ambassador. It was not 
published. 

Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’ Italia, said that the Rome-Berlin 
axis did not prevent either Germany or Italy from granting their 
co-operation to other systems of political understanding so long as 
these were not opposed to the spirit and functions of the axis. 

If the wish was to remain on the ground of the Locarno Pact, 
then there must be a return to the general principles and main lines 
of 1925, and to the international conditions of that time. There could 
be no talk of Locarno if preparations were made to neutralize it under 
the influence of contrary actions and opposite policies. 

He also suggested that it would be convenient to define better in 
the Locarno system the problem of the aggressor. 

March 13th.—Signor Mussolini visited Cyrene and Derna, on his 
way along the motor road in Libya. At Derna he received an address 
of welcome, in which he was hailed as the protector of Islam. According 
to Press reports, it stated that ‘* the 400 million Moslems of the world 
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will not remain indifferent to the particular attention shown by you 
towards the Islamic world, and there will be an opportunity of giving 
tangible proof of our gratitude. The Mohammedans of Libya have 
again demonstrated their thankfulness by fighting in Ethiopia on 

A decree, dated February 22nd, was published in the Official 
Gazette, giving details of the Four-Year Plan for expanding the air 
arm. There were to be four air commands in Italy itself, also one in 
Sicily, including Pantellaria, one in Sardinia, and a third in the A°gian 
Islands. 

Libya and East Africa were to be separate commands, the latter 
ranking as a Superior Command. 

The number of air officers was given as 4,062, but this would be 
increased to 7,056 by 1941. Non-commissioned officers, numbering 
8,144, would reach a total of 12,647 in 1941. 

At Derna, Signor Mussolini was addressed by the Cadi as the 
* Protector of Islam,” and in his reply the Duce said: ‘* Moslems may 
rest assured that Italy will always be the friend and protector of Islam 
throughout the world.” 

At Benghazi, an official statement was issued in which reference 
was made to the unrest in Palestine, Syria, Irak, and Egypt, and it was 
declared that ‘“* We state without fear of contradiction that no Power 
has ever had a more strongly sympathetic policy towards these Islamic 
States and their legitimate claims than has Italy. Italy emerged from 
the Versailles Treaty without a mandate, and was thus under no 
obligations towards the other Powers, which had freely disposed of 
the Moslem Orient. She was able to profit from this freedom of action 
and to attempt to attract the friendship of the independent Moslem 
States and to collaborate with them, politically and economically.” 

The document assured Egypt that Italy had no designs on her, 
and recalled Signor Mussolini’s earlier declaration that he considered 
Egypt as an independent Mediterranean country. 

March 16th.—Signor Mussolini made an impressive entry into 
Tripoli. 

French charges regarding Italy’s continued intervention in Spain. 
(See France). 


Japan. 

March 3rd.—Mr. Sato was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He had been Ambassador in Paris since 1933. 

March 8th.—Mr. Sato, speaking in the House of Peers, replied to 
charges that the previous Government had antagonized Russia, and 
caused distrust in England. He admitted that relations with Russia 
were bad, but blamed the Comintern, and said that if a time should 
come when the Soviet withdrew support from that organization, not 
only the Japanese, but all international relations with Russia would 
improve. 

Friendly relations with England were the wish of both Govern- 
ment and nation. Misunderstandings had unfortunately been caused 
by the China question and trade disputes. It was a mistake, he said, 
to cause any foreign nation with interests in China to entertain un- 
easiness about Japan’s policy, and he added: “ Our interests will be 
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promoted if we respect those of others and seek the peaceful develop- 
ment of our own.” 

A new starting point should be found for their relations with 
China, which demanded to be treated on a footing of equality ; this wish 
should be respected, and he intended to re-examine the China question 
with a view to a compromise. 

The Lower House passed the Budget without amendment. 

March 10th.—The Foreign Minister, replying in the Diet to questions 
as to relations with Europe and with China, said it was not the case 
that Japan, by the agreement with Germany, had joined the Fascist 
camp. There was no danger that through it she would be involved in 
a European war, and he denied the suggestion of a Seiyukai Member 
that Japan was at the cross-roads of peace and war. 

“1 do not believe,” he said, “ that war will break out so easily in 
Europe, because there are other influences at work militating against 
it.” The German agreement was designed to check the activities of 
the Comintern, which aimed at world revolution; he did not think 
that it would spoil Japan’s friendly relations with others. 

March 11th.—In a statement on leaving for Shanghai to attend 
the annual meeting of the Sino-Japanese Trade Society Mr. Kodama, 
ex-President of the Yokohama Specie Bank, said that in existing 
circumstances satisfactory economic co-operation was impossible. The 
deadlock must be broken, and political and economic difficulties could 
be settled if approached with respect for China’s integrity and equality, 
and in a spirit of mutual advantage. 

March 12th.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the House of Peers, 
amplified his statement regarding foreign policy and pointed out that 
he had approved the armament programme. What he meant was 
that Japan should avoid an attitude which might intensify difficulties, 
not that she should submit to provocations. 

He also qualified his statement that Japan should patiently await 
a change in China’s attitude. He did not mean that Japan should 
submit to injustice and insult. Further, in saying that free trade 
was preferable to a Japanese-Manchukuo economic bloc, he had not 
meant to disregard Japan’s inseparable relations with Manchukuo 
which should be strengthened. 

It was learnt that Mr. A. Morgan Young, who had for 14 years 
been editor of the Japan Chronicle (the only British newspaper in the 
country), had been excluded from Japan. (Mr. Young was also cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian). 

March 16th.—Demands presented to Chinese authorities in con- 
nection with death of Korean smugglers. (See China). 


League of Nations. 

March 8th.—The Committee on Raw Materials met, 15 countries 
being represented, and a full statement of the British attitude was 
made by Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. He made it clear that he did not 
consider transfer of colonial territory the solution to the question, and 
pointed out that, while colonies might help a country to find its raw 
materials, they required much capital investment. In point of fact 
Britain often paid a higher price for materials from her colonies than 
the price in the world market. If she received certain advantages in 
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exchange for her investments these were rarely obtained without 
reciprocity. 

The policy of the open door might in certain cases be harmful to 
the development of the Colonies and the welfare of the natives, and it 
could hardly be applied to all countries without reciprocity. Among 
the countries desiring the adoption of the open door policy in other 
States some themselves practised a policy of restricting the circulation 
of goods, and endeavoured to maintain an artificial level for their 
currency. Germany, at the present time, was operating on a standstill 
agreement which had resulted in tying up some £40 million in London 
banks. Pursuance of such a policy was not consonant with a desire 
for free trade and access to raw materials. 

It must be considered how much the difficulty of securing raw 
materials was due to monetary and economic policy ; the production 
of artificial substitutes, also, involved a heavier burden on national 
economy than the purchase of natural products. 

The Japanese delegate said Japan wished to see the abolition of 
all restrictions on the export of raw materials for industry, and advocated 
freedom of emigration. Those nations which were sparsely populated 
or which possessed colonies could not object to the adoption of imperial 
policies by countries which had no colonies, unless the immigration of 
nationals of all countries and races into undeveloped territories was 
permitted. 

March 9th.—The Polish delegate brought into the discussion the 
question of surplus population and emigration, and pointed out that 
Poland was obliged to exploit its economic capacity to the maximum. 

Sir Henry Strakosch, speaking as an expert and not as the delegate 
of South Africa, pointed out that the lack of foodstuffs in many countries 
was just as important to them as was the lack of industrial raw materials 
to others. This was the case with Great Britain, which was, however, 
also a large importer of raw materials. He advocated an investigation 
to determine the requirements of raw materials per head of the popula- 
tion at different periods. 

The U.S. delegate said it would be unwise to consider the problem 
as exclusively one of commercial policy. As for trade discrimination 
he reminded the Committee that one of the chief points in the programme 
of Mr. Cordell Hull was a return to equitable treatment. 

He also touched on the question of the control of raw materials by 
cartels and international agreements. 

March toth.—The general discussion concluded with the views of 
the Swiss, Canadian, and Russian delegates, and the British delegate 
then carried his point that foodstuffs should be included in the statisticay 
part of the enquiry. The Committee next agreed that all questions of 
distribution and transfer of colonial territories lay outside its com- 
petence ; also that the work should not be limited to colonial products, 
but should include raw materials from all other sources. 

Three sub-committees were set up; one to communicate with 
the Economic Section of the League, for drawing up a plan of statistical 
work ; one to examine legislation in countries producing raw materials 
and other factors that might have an influence on commercial access 
to them; and the the third to ascertain whether certain countries, 
consumers and importers of raw materials, were not in a position to 
make use of existing possibilities. 
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March 11th.—The Committee adopted a plan of work. A list of 
raw materials and foodstuffs was drawn up, for each of which com- 
modities figures of production and imports in certain countries was to 
be prepared. For purposes of comparison, 1925 to 1929 would be 
investigated and regarded as normal years, to be compared with 1935 
and parts of 1936. An endeavour would be made to estimate the 
figures per head of the population. 

World trade in industrial raw materials, foodstuffs, and industrial 
products, and the fluctuations in the prices of raw materials were to 
be studied. 

Sub-committees were also to deal with questions of supply, and 
examine the grievances that had been put forward, and also were 
to look into the questions of the purchase of and payment for raw 
materials, in all their details. 

March 12th.—The Committee adopted a preliminary report in 
which it was stated clearly that it had never regarded it as one of its 
functions to discuss the distribution of territories from which raw 
materials came. It recognized that most raw materials were produced 
wholly or to a great extent in sovereign countries, and therefore all 
of them ought to be taken into consideration whatever their origin. 

The report noted that supply fluctuated continually between 
abundance and scarcity, resulting in wide variations of prices. It 
added that other problems to be considered related partly to specific 
complaints of restrictions on supply, and partly to difficulties in 
acquiring the supplies available. 

March 13th.—The Secretariat received a Note from the Spanish 


Government giving full details of the Italian and German “ volunteers ” 
in Spain, based on statements by Italians captured on the Guadalajara 
front. These statements, it was declared, ‘‘ confirm without possibility 
of denial the presence of regular military units of the Italian army sent 
to fight on Spanish soil in flagrant violation of Article 10 of the 
Covenant.” 


Lithuania. 

March 6th.—Speaking in the Diet the Foreign Minister said that 
if the recent threatening utterances of the Polish Foreign Minister 
signified a desire on Poland’s part to seek a fresh pretext for action 
against Lithuania, he would be compelled to draw the attention of 
international opinion to such Polish aims as being inconsistent with 
the general efforts of humanity to safeguard tranquillity, stability, and 
peace. 
In spite of the seizure of Vilna, Lithuania had always founded, 
and would continue to found, her relations with other Powers, Poland 
included, on the basis of law and peace, and notwithstanding the latest 
outbreak of Polish persecution of Lithuanian organizations in the Vilna 
territory she was determined to continue her efforts at conciliation. 


March 12th.—Fifty-four Jews at Vilna University were expelled 
for non-attendance. They had refused to attend lectures as a protest 
against an order of the University authorities requiring them to occupy 
separate seats in the class-rooms. 

Polish commentary on speech of M. Lozoraitis on March 6th. 
(See Poland). 
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Manchukuo. 


March 1st.—The third anniversary of the enthronement of the 
Emperor Kang Teh was celebrated in Hsinking. 

An Imperial Edict was enacted providing for an unbroken succes- 
sion to the Throne by heirs male of the Emperor. 


Mexico. 
March 2nd.—The President signed a decree which placed him in 


supreme control of the oil resources of the country. One provision 
stated that ‘* all dispositions opposed to the President’s decree are 


revoked.” 
The Netherlands. 


March 3rd.—A commercial conference opened in the Hague 
attended by representatives of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg, as well as The Netherlands. 

The Prime Minister, in an address which was broadcast, said 
there seemed to be a belief that the economic difficulties of several 
nations were the underlying causes of the existing political tensions. 
If that were true, economic appeasement might prove to be the roap 
towards a lessening of these. Since the Tri-Partite Agreement of 
September there seemed to be some hope of a change in the policy of 
extreme protectionism. 

It might be necessary for them to contemplate the possibility of 
a new interpretation of the most-favoured-nation clause. They had 
to realize, too, that nothing very substantial could be done unless the 
bigger Powers were ready to support their efforts. The small nations 
had a very limited influence in the world, but they had the great 
advantage of having no political axes to grind. Together they might 
be heard, at least if they were able to present sensible proposals which 
did not have to be restricted by tariffs, quotas, and similar barriers. 

March oth.—Owing to the seizure of a Dutch steamer by the 
Spanish insurgents, orders were given to the cruiser Java to proceed to 
Spanish waters. 

March 10th.—News was received that a second steamer had been 
captured and taken to Ceuta, and orders were sent to the Minister at 
Tangier to protest to the insurgent Government, holding them re- 
sponsible for any damage to Dutch interests. 


Palestine. 

March 6th.—The patrols were doubled and other precautionary 
measures taken owing to several acts of violence during the week. A 
Polish Christian had been shot the previous day, and that day a member 
of the Jerusalem Committee of Revisionists had been seriously wounded, 
and an Arab had been shot dead by two men described as Jews. 

March 1oth.—Further cases occurred of shots being fired at Jewish 
settlements, and near Nazareth Arab shepherds were also fired on. 
Two Jews were wounded near Mount Tabor by Arabs. 

Thirty-seven Revisionist Jews were sentenced to fines or imprison- 
ment for raiding the offices of the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem on 
February 14th. 

March 13th.—Two Jewish shepherds were murdered near Nazareth, 
and three Jews were shot fatally near Tiberias. 
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The town of Safed, in Northern Galilee, was reported to be 
terrorized by Arabs, who had gained control of the Jewish quarter by 
American “ racketeering ”’ methods. 

March 15th.—The Jewish Agency Executive issued a statement 
drawing the attention of the Government to the continuing lawlessness, 
particularly in northern districts. It ascribed this to the belief held 
by terrorists that there was no effective Government, and complained 
that the military were never used, and that martial-law was not 
applied ; further, armed bands had not been disarmed and no 
murderers had yet been hanged. 

Auni Bey Abdul Hadi, of the Higher Arab Committee, in a state- 
ment regarding the recent murders, described the Government’s policy 
as “ tending politically and economically to create an atmosphere of 
hatred in which such things are possible.” 


Poland. 
March 2nd.—The Socialist paper Dziennik Popularny was seized 


by the police of Warsaw, and 14 members of the staff arrested. 

March 6th.—Lithuanian Foreign Minister’s speech re Polish aims. 
(See Lithuania.) 

March 12th.—An official commentary on the speech of the Lithu- 
anian Foreign Minister, on March 6th, stated that his insinuations 
would not mislead European opinion about the reality of the situation 
between Poland and Lithuania. The conditions under which Poland 
was ready at any time to normalize relations with Lithuania were 
known to a number of European Foreign Offices, and it had been clearly 
established that Poland desired to base these relations on respect of 
Lithuanian sovereignty, and on the principle of non-aggression. 

The obstinacy of Lithuania in refusing to have any relations with 
Poland could not be considered as a positive contribution to reason- 
ableness and international co-operation. 

Exception was taken in Warsaw to the “ short-sighted policy of 
the Kaunas statesmen in seeking close collaboration with the Soviet 
Union,”’ and it was pointed out that this touched the very root of 
Polish foreign policy, which was to strengthen the “ bastion of peace ” 
between the Baltic and the Black Sea. 


Portugal. 


March 7th.—Statement at meeting of Non-Intervention Com 


mittee. (See Great Britain). 
March oth.—The British Administration and seven of the observers 


arrived in Lisbon. 


March 15th.—The Foreign Minister left Bucarest on a visit to 
Angora. 
South Africa. : 

March 15th.—The Minister of Finance, introducing the Budget, 
announced a surplus of £5 million. Receipts were estimated at 


£42,550,000, and expenditure at £37,550,000. 
Nearly £3 million of the surplus would be used for loan redemption, 
and the rest transferred to loan account. On the existing basis of 
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taxation Mr. Havenga estimated that he would have a surplus in 
1937-38 of £4,350,000. During the year 1936-37 a total of {19 million 
had been repaid in London. 


Spain. 
, March 3rd.—The Government forces reported an advance into 
the outskirts of Toledo, after crossing the Tagus, west of the city, from 
the south. 

They also claimed to have “ closed the ring” round Oviedo, but 
insurgent reports indicated that all attacks on the town had been 
beaten off with heavy loss. 

General Faupel presented his Letters of Credence as German 
Ambassador to General Franco at Salamanca. 

In a statement conveying the greetings of Herr Hitler, he said 
that Germany had learned to recognize Bolshevist attempts at domina- 
tion. What the representatives of international Communism had done 
in Spain should unveil the eyes of the world. Germany and Spain 
had been bound for many centuries by friendly ties, which had endured 
even through the War; the intensification of healthy relations, 
especially cultural and economic, was the Ambassador’s great mission. 

In reply, General Franco remarked that yesterday Germany had 
reacted strongly against destructive Marxism, and to-day Spain had 
the honour to be the bulwark of humanity on which broke the attack 
of Communism. The peace that Germany had re-established in her 
own country was the herald of the future internal peace of Spain. 

March 4th——The Government were reported to have agreed to 
the repatriation of foreign volunteers provided it was carried out by 
the insurgents also. 

Salamanca headquarters broadcast an announcement that General 
Franco had sent to the signatories of the Algeciras Treaty a Note 
accusing France of planning to invade Spanish Morocco. The Note 
denounced “ the activities observed in the frontier region of the French 
Protectorate and Spanish Morocco, which are said to aim at causing 
disturbances in Spanish Morocco, thus permitting the French authorities, 
under the pretext of re-establishing order and preventing the danger 
from spreading to their tribes, to invade the Spanish Zone, thereby 
creating a dangerous situation for the peace of Europe.” 

French denial of General Franco’s accusations. (See France). 

The Greek oil-tanker Loukia was mined off the Gulf of Rosas on 
her way to Barcelona, and sank with the loss of 23 men. She was 
carrying petroleum from Rumania. 

The cruiser Almirante Cervera was attacked by Government 
aeroplanes off the Catalan coast and put to flight. 

March 5th.—The Spanish steamer Legazpi was attacked by 
insurgent aircraft off Tamarit and was run aground at Llefrach. 

Insurgent reports stated that the Government losses in the recent 
fighting in the Jarama River sector amounted to 2,000 dead and 9,000 
wounded. 

The Socialist U.G.T. and the Syndicalist C.N.T. joined forces in 
Asturias and Aragon, and in Catalonia the Generalitat was stated to 
be reorganizing its forces, and the police, the Assault Guards, and the 
National Republican Guard (the former Civil Guard in Catalonia) 
were transferred from the service of the State to that of the Generalitat, 
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which thus obtained control of all police forces. (This had for long 
been the aim of the Catalans). 

Government vessels captured an Estonian steamer reported to 
be carrying war material for the insurgents, and took it to Bermeo, 
on the north coast. 

March 6th.—The insurgents made an attack on Monte Verruga, 
west of Oviedo, but, according to the militia, were repulsed with 
heavy losses. 

March 7th.—The British steamer Springwear was stopped in the 
Straits of Gibraltar by insurgent trawlers and ordered to proceed to 
Ceuta. She refused and got away safely to Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar reports stated that a large number of Italians had 
landed at Cadiz the previous day ; also that 10,000 had landed there 
on February 28th. 

The Government steamer Mar Cantabrico, bringing arms, etc., 
from America and Mexico, was captured in the Bay of Biscay by the 
insurgent cruiser Canarias. 

Two representatives of the British Government arrived at Burgos 
for informal discussions on trade arrangements. It was understood 
that they would deal with the efficient working of the arrangement 
made with General Franco’s administration that after the suspension 
of the Anglo-Spanish Clearing Agreement all monies obtained from 
exports to Great Britain would be spent in that country. 

The insurgents launched a new offensive against Madrid from 
the north-east, which brought their troops within 28 miles of Guada- 
lajara. They reported the capture of several villages south of Sigiienza. 

March oth.—The insurgent attacks continued, but the Government 
forces claimed that they had not made much progress. Italian 
prisoners taken were reported to have stated that they belonged to a 
complete Italian division under an Italian general. 

Insurgent aircraft dropped leaflets over Madrid and other places 
describing their campaign as a “ nationalist, syndicalist, corporative, 
Christian, Latin revolution linking bourgeois with workmen, nobles 
with peasants, and the humble with intellectuals.” 

Comintern agents, it was stated, would receive no mercy, and 
foreigners captured with arms would be shot. 

Two Norwegian steamers arrived at Gibraltar after being taken 
to Ceuta by insurgent trawlers and compelled to unload their cargoes 
of fruit. It was also learnt that the Dutch steamer Triton had been 
taken into an insurgent port and ordered to discharge her cargo of 
fruit for Amsterdam. 

The insurgents, under General Varela, took the offensive on the 
Jarama front and made some progress. 

March 10th.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement at Valencia 
to the foreign press, said that units of the Italian Fascist Militia were 
fighting with the insurgents, and it was stated in Madrid that some 
15,000 Italians were being used in the attack on the Guadalajara 
front. 

Italian prisoners told foreign press representatives that they had 
landed at Cadiz on February Ist, and were part of a contingent of 
5,000 men of the Fascist Militia. Both Italian and German artillery 
had been in action with them. 

The Congress of the Communist Party, which had been meeting 
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in Valencia, closed its session after voting complete support of the 
Government and of President Azana. 

The Popular Tribunal at Valencia passed sentence of death on an 
Italian pilot recently captured. 

Insurgent columns marching northwards from Cordoba were 
reported to be making efforts to take Pozoblanco so as to gain possession 
of the mercury mines in Ciudad Real Province. 

Another Dutch steamer was captured and taken to Ceuta by 
insurgent trawlers. 

The French steamer Djebel Antar reported that she had been hit 
by a bomb from an aeroplane some go miles east of Minorca. 

Forty-one Italian soldiers were captured on the Guadalajara 
front and brought into Madrid. They were reported to have stated 
that there were four Italian generals in the country. 

March 11th.—An Italian captured previously was questioned by 
foreign press representatives, to whom he was reported to have said 
that he and his companions were “ sick of war ”’ and wished they were 

home. They had recently returned from Abyssinia, and were 
mobilized without being told their destination. When going on board 
ship they had been told they were going to Spain “ to fight Bolshevism.” 

Two German prisoners stated that they had been ordered to Spain 
by their superior officers “ to fight, not in civil war, but in international 
war—to fight against the Soviet Union.” They were regularly- 
enrolled officers of the German Army. 

Salamanca headquarters reported successes on the Guadalajara 
front and the capture of Brihuega, 20 miles east-north-east of the town. 

General Franco told the press that in his view negotiations or a 
pact with the ‘ Bolshevist ”» Government were out of the question. 
He also said that the Spain of the future would be a corporative State 
analogous to Portugal and Italy. He rejected entirely the Parlia- 
mentary system, which might be suitable for other countries, but had 
caused all the Spanish disasters. 

March 12th.—The insurgents’ advance north-east of Madrid 
reached to within some six miles of Guadalajara. Their positions 
north of the town were bombed by Government aircraft. 

In Madrid, 26 men and 3 women were arrested on a charge of 
having formed a Fascist group, entitled Espana Una, and of plotting 
to kidnap General Miaja. 

An official Note was issued in Valencia stating that the Council 
of Ministers had “‘ examined the grave infractions which the presence 
of divisions of Italian regular soldiers in the Guadalajara sector con- 
stitutes from the point of view of non-intervention, and approves the 
decision of the Foreign Minister to bring that fact to the attention of 
the London Committee, the League of Nations, and international 
public opinion.” 

The C.N.T. (Anarchist trade union), issued a manifesto appealing 
for “* good sense and cordiality ” on the part of its members as well 
as those of the U.G.T. (Socialist unions). It stated that since it had 
become known that the two organizations were coming to an under- 
standing there had been in some quarters opposition to such a project, 
“ followed by regrettable incidents.” 

General de Llano stated, in a broadcast, that the Mar Cantabrico 


had been towed to Ferrol, 
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March 13th.—Note to the League ve Italian intervention. (See 
League of Nations). 

Note to the British Government ve Italian intervention. (See 
Great Britain). 

The Air Ministry in Valencia issued a statement describing Italian 
troops on the Guadalajara front as being “ in full flight ” after terrible 
punishment inflicted on them. The Government air force had done 
great damage and, “‘in one of the most intense bombardments, our 
airmen perfectly saw how entire battalions belonging to the Italian 
divisions began a precipitate and disordered retreat along the Guadal- 
ajara highway.” 

Government forces recaptured Trijueque, just north-west of 
Brihuega, and put to flight a large body of Italians occupying it. 
Eighteen Italians were taken prisoner, including the commanding 
officer, and 60 machine guns captured. 

Four insurgent aeroplanes bombed the aerodrome near Sabadell 
and two of the suburbs of Barceiona. They missed the aerodrome, but 
damaged several houses. 

The Catalan Government decided to provide “ rapid and effective 
collaboration ” with Madrid and to give effect at once to the decree 
mobilizing and incorporating into the ranks the classes of 1932 to 
1936 inclusive. 

March 14th—The Government reported the capture of 31 more 
Italians. One prisoner, examined at Valencia, was reported to have 
said: ‘“* We came to Spain to establish Fascism, calculating that this 
would take from two to four months.” 

Government reports of the operations at Oviedo mentioned that 
some of the officers and men of the insurgent garrison had mutinied. 
Some had escaped, but others were taken prisoner. 

March 15th.—Both sides claimed successes in the Madrid area. 
The insurgents reported that from Algora to Trijueque the Govern- 
ment forces had fallen back 24 miles altogether. 

The Government reports of victory on the Aragon road were 
described as “‘ fantastic news to strengthen the morale of their troops 
and conceal their setbacks.” 

The Militia reported the capture of 31 Italian prisoners and the 
occupation of important positions on the Guadalajara front. 

The Government authorities reported that a plan of campaign, 
dated March gth, drawn up by General Bergonzoli had been captured, 
and that this showed that the Italian divisions had been ordered on the 
first day of the attack to reach Brihuega ; on the second, Guadalajara ; 
and on the third, Alcala de Henares. At least four divisions were 
involved. 

General Miaja’s interview to the Paris press. (See France). 

March 16th.—Brihuega was bombed by Government aircraft, and 
north of Trijueque 80 prisoners were taken in an infantry attack. 

The total number of Italians captured was stated to be 200. 
Several who were questioned were reported to have declared that they 
all enlisted for service in Africa, but were sent to Cadiz, where they 
arrived on December 18th. 

Barcelona was raided by three bombing aeroplanes, which did 
considerable damage in the working-class quarters near the port, The 
local police arrested the leaders of an alleged secret unit of Falange 
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Espafiola, including among them the “delegate of the Salamanca 
Junta for Barcelona.” 
’ Reports were current, from Russian sources, that the Government 
forces had captured 40,000 gas masks of Italian make on the Guadala- 
jara; also that many Italian prisoners were voluntarily broadcasting 
to their compatriots in the insurgent army, urging desertion to the 
anti-Fascist ranks. 

It was also reported, by the Government forces, that they had 
found some Japanese officers among the prisoners captured in the 
fighting round Madrid. 


Sweden. 
March 2nd.—In reply to questions regarding the Oslo Convention 


and other countries, the Foreign Minister stated in Parliament that it 
was quite natural that the Dutch invitation should be extended to the 
Oslo Powers only. To what extent Switzerland and the Baltic countries 
were interested in the principles of the Convention or the political 
economic efforts which had given rise to the conference he did not 
propose to discuss, but every sign of interest shown in the general 
tendency of the efforts the Oslo Powers were making would be met 
in Sweden with satisfaction. 

March 8th.—In a speech at Lund University the Prime Minister 
of Denmark referred to his country’s exceptional position in commerce 
and maintained that foreign newspapers had not the right to make 
such attacks as they had been directing against her. 

A Swedish colleague had said in one paper that Denmark’s in- 
dependence had been weakened, and that foreign intervention 
influenced Danish economic life. He naturally regretted their de- 
pendence, he said, but he could not see that their position would be 
improved by foreign influence conducting their politics. 

As to military co-operation, Hr. Stauning said that during 40 years 
of political life he had never dreamed of discussing how Sweden or 
Norway should arrange their defensive problems. Was there any 
special reason why Sweden should take part in Danish measures ? 
There was not. 

There had also been references to the possibility of a northern 
defensive combination. The five countries had very different interests, 
however, and then perhaps the Baltic States must be involved, which 
would make the diversity even greater. 

‘** So far as I can see,”’ he said, “‘ such an agreement would present 
our peoples with problems they have not conceived. In my opinion 
the idea of a northern defensive alliance belongs to Utopia. To occupy 
ourselves seriously with the idea would create a new danger zone, and 
produce suspicion where suspicion scarcely exists, or is, at any rate, 
without foundation.” 

March 11th.—The Danish Prime Minister, in a speech in Stockholm, 
said he regarded with the greatest sympathy the connections made by 
the Oslo Convention and the investigations by delegates of the Northern 
countries; but he did not think that important results should be 
expected from this group of nations with such differing interests, for 
it would soon be seen that the possibilities were very limited. 

He insisted that there should be no risk of their activity being 
interpreted as bloc building, and that pains should be taken by the 
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Oslo Group to make close contact with other nations, and above all 
those which have declared their wish to be released from the pro- 
hibitive and restrictive systems launched by the great purchasing 
countries. 

March 15th.—Hr. Sandler in London. (See Great Britain), 


Switzerland. 

March oth.—Replying to questions in the First Chamber the 
President of the Confederation said that Herr Hitler’s statement 7 
the neutrality of Switzerland involved no reservations or conditions 
whatever. He reminded the House that in the past month their four 
neighbours—France, Italy, Austria, and Germany—had categorically 
recognized the neutrality of Switzerland, and went on to say that 
Herr Hitler’s declaration had been made “in clear-cut and precise 
terms.” 

There had never been any question of a cultural agreement between 
Switzerland and Germany, he continued, and it would be an insult to 
the Reich Chancellor, he thought, to suggest that at the moment he 
was making this important declaration he would have attempted to 
diminish its significance and lessen its compass by imposing conditions 


or understandings. 


U.S.A. 
March 3rd.—The Senate, by 62 votes to 6, passed the Pitman 


Neutrality Bill. (Known as the “* Cash and Carry ” Bill). 
President Quezon of the Philippine Commonwealth arrived in 


Washington to seek some revision of the Act of 1934. 

March 4th.—The State Department received from the German 
Embassy a protest against certain remarks made the previous day by 
Mr. La Guardia, the Mayor of New York, at a meeting of the Women’s 
Division of the American Jewish Congress. 

Referring to a suggestion that there should be a “ Temple of 
Liberty ” in the New York World’s Fair he was reported to have said: 
‘** With that temple dedicated to the progress of world religious freedom 
I would have a “ Chamber of horrors,” and, as a climax, I would have 
in it the figure of that brown-shirted fanatic who is now menacing the 
peace of the world.” 

German comment on the Neutrality Bill. (See Germany). 

In a speech at the Democrats’ Victory dinner Mr. Roosevelt 
gave notice to the country that he had taken personal command of 
the fight against the “ obstructionism of reactionary Judges.” Opposi- 
tion to his proposals had merely intensified his determination to get 
them passed. 

He accused the Supreme Court of crippling New Deal measures 
which the votes of the nation had already approved, and said that 
unless this judicial oligarchy were broken down now the present and 
succeeding Congresses would be powerless to do what the people 
wanted done. 

March 5th.—The State Department announced that Mr. Van 
Eugert, the Minister and Consul-General in Addis Ababa, would leave 
his post that day and return to the U.S.A. on leave. The Consul 
would be left in charge of U.S. interests until March 31st, when he 
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would leave, and American diplomatic and Consular representation 
in Ethiopia would be terminated. 

It was explained that the action had been taken “ in accordance 
with the Department’s usual practice of terminating Consular activities 
in any district where American interests no longer require such services.” 

The Secretary of State received a member of the Staff of the 
German Embassy and made an oral expression of regret that a state- 
ment by an American citizen should have given offence to the German 
Government. 

He added a reminder that the right to freedom of speech was 
guaranteed by the Constitution to every American citizen. 

Comments in German press. (See Germany). 

Mr. La Guardia, after hearing of the apology to the German 
Embassy, stated that he stood by what he said and repeated it. “* Herr 
Hitler,” he said, ‘* quickly recognized that I meant him. I do not 
know whether this is due to his guilty conscience or to my powers of 
description.” 

March 6th.—It was announced at the Treasury that no American 
bank or investor had asked for permission to participate in the French 
Loan. 
Further strikes began in the motor industry, and Mr. Lewis’s 
C.1.0. made a further gain by the action, at Pittsburg, of the biggest 
branch of the Aluminium Workers’ Union, which broke away from 
the American Federation of Labour. 

March 8th.—Strikes were called by the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union against the Chrysler Corporation and the Hudson 
Company because of the former’s refusal to recognize the Union as 
the sole collective bargaining agency for the employees. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers, referring to the French Loan, 
said that France was facing a crisis over the franc, and to tide over 
she needed British and U.S. co-operation. Sterling and the dollar 
stood to be strengthened or weakened by whatever happened to the 
franc, so that ‘world recovery is tied to international trade, and in- 
ternational trade is tied to stable currencies. Truly we are all bound 
together.” 

Senator Robinson, after seeing the Secretary to the Treasury, stated 
that on March 5th the Treasury had expressed objection to a proposal 
from the French Government that a banking agency in New York 
should be established to handle coupon payments on the French 
Defence Loan. 

March oth.—Mr. Roosevelt broadcast a “ fireside chat” to the 
nation in which he said that recovery was speeding up to a point where 
the dangers of 1929 were again becoming possible, and continued : 
“ The Courts, however, have cast doubt on the ability of the elected 
Congress to protect us against the catastrophe by meeting squarely 
our modern social and economic conditions. We are at a crisis in our 
ability to proceed with that protection.” 

He maintained that during the past four years “ the sound rule 
of giving statutes the benefit of all reasonable doubt has been cast 
aside. The Court has been acting not as a judicial body, but as a 
policy-making body. That is not only my accusation. It is the 
accusation of many of the most distinguished Justices of the present 
Supreme Court.” 
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He quoted dissenting opinions given by Chief Justice Hughes and 
Mr. Justice Stone, and reminded his hearers of the former’s statement 
that “the Constitution is what the Judges say it is.” He declared 
that they, as a nation, had reached the point at which they must take 
action to save the Constitution from the Court and the Court from 
itself. 

He denied that his plan constituted an attack on the Court. Their 
difficulty arose not from the Court as an institution, but from the 
human beings within it. ‘‘ We cannot,” he said, “ yield our consti- 
tutional destiny to the personal judgment of a few men who, being 
fearful of the future, would deny us necessary means of dealing with 
the present.” 

Mr. Roosevelt concluded with an exhortation to every one to 
read the Constitution, and to read it again and again. 

March toth.—Mr. Roosevelt, in a second address regarding his 
proposals for reorganization of the judiciary, pointed out that he did 
not seek to touch the power of judicial review, but only to change the 
manner of its exercise by “ infusing new blood ”’ into all the Federal 
Courts. In too many instances the controlling element in the annul- 
ment of Statutes had been the aversion of the majority of the Supreme 
Court to the policy of the legislation before it. There thus existed 
what was in fact a “* super Legislature,’ whose members read into the 
Constitution words and implications which were never there and 
never intended to be there. 

He did not believe the action he proposed could be safely delayed. 
The country was at a crisis far-reaching in its possibilities of injury ; 
it was “the unanswered challenge of one-third of the nation, ill- 
nourished, ill-clad, ill-housed.” He wanted an independent judiciary, 
but that did not mean one “so independent that it can deny the 
existence of facts which are universally recognized.” 

March 11th.—The Secretary of State instructed the Ambassador 
in Berlin to make vigorous representations to the German Foreign 
Office regarding articles in the press and to state that the Government 
were amazed at the fierceness of the attacks made since the speech otf 
the Mayor of New York. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee heard the evidence of the 
Assistant Attorney-General on the question of reform of the Federal 
Courts. He stated that a sentiment had developed that the sole 
responsibility for the functioning of the Supreme Court was upon the 
Justices, and that their independence required that a majority of 
them be let alone to shape the institution as they willed. The fact 
was that the Court could not function without the periodic aid of 
Congress, and that Congress, by its inactivity, might be assuming a 
responsibility for the Court’s acts as great as any responsibility it 
might assume by exerting its power. 

He pointed out that the conflict between the Congress and the 
Court derived chiefly from the latter’s refusal to allow Congress any 
share in defining the present-day application of such terms as “ genera! 
welfare,” ‘‘ due process of law,’ and “commerce among the several 
States.” The Court majority insisted on “a rigid, permanent, and 
legalistic definition ”’ of these terms. 

March 12th.—The United Automobile Workers issued a state- 
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ment announcing the final settlement of the differences which caused 
the strike of General Motors. 

March 15th.—The strikes in the Chrysler and Hudson factories 
were stated to be rendering 90,000 men idle. 

March 15th.—An anti-Nazi meeting, attended by 20,000 people, 
was held in New York, at which Mr. La Guardia, though a member of 
the audience, was asked to speak. He said he had been saying the 
same thing for a long time as he said on March 3rd, and expected to 
continue to say it. ‘‘ No matter what Mr. Hitler may say,”’ he went 
on, “ pay no attention to it, because public opinion of the world 
has decreed that Adolf Hitler is not personally or diplomatically 
satisfaktionsfahig.” 

He later said that by this word he meant that Herr Hitler “ could 
not take it.” 


U.S.S.R. 


March 3rd.—A decree was issued providing for organized military 
training for all children from the age of 8 years, with a view to preparing 
them for ultimate service in the Red Army, Militia, or Air Force. 

March 5th.—The Central Committee of the Communist Party 
expelled from the Party M. Bukharin and M. Rykoff, on account of 
anti-Soviet activity. 

The Committee also passed a resolution providing that the secret 
ballot should take the place of open voting (by show of hands) in the 
Party. Holders of office within the Party were to be elected on a 
democratic basis instead of being appointed by superior organs, as 
was the practice. 

The re-election of district party organs was to be completed by 
May 2oth, after which the All-Union general election of Councils and 
Red Parliaments would be carried out by secret ballot under the new 
Constitution. 

March 11th.—The Government published a speech made on 
February 26th in the Central Committee of the Party, by M. Zhdanoff, 
assistant secretary of the Party’s Central Committee for Russia proper. 
He referred to the danger from the Trotskyists, who would try to 
continue their full work through the secret ballots of the new Con- 
stitution, and declared that the Coming General Election required a 
tremendous effort. ‘“‘ We have no experience of secret voting,” he 
said, “‘ and this presents a certain difficulty. The real danger lies in 
hostile canvassing or agitation and hostile candidates whom our 
enemies will put forward. We must meet the menace fully armed 

. we must grapple with the enemies immediately and firmly.” 

The Party would have first to weed out their own unsuitable and 
unpopular candidates, and only those must stand who had the Party’s 
confidence and the maximum chances of success. Candidates could 
not be only Communists, for the Party had only two million members, 
ind it must therefore select suitable men from outside, giving them 
the support of the Party’s mighty machinery. 

March 13th.—M. Maisky’s speech in London. (See Great Britain). 


Yugoslavia. 
March 4th.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Parliament, said 
that Yugoslavia would remain faithful to the League, and that the 
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Anglo-Italian Agreement was an indirect political guarantee that the 
existing territorial status quo in the Mediterranean Basin would not 
be changed. 

Yugoslavia had renewed for five years the Pact of Friendship 
with France of November, 1927. With Great Britain their relations 
were those of sincere friendship, and political and economic relations 
between the two countries had never been better. 

With Germany they had a very intensive trade, and the Govern- 
ment would make every effort to develop the existing friendly atmos. 
phere between them. The horizon on the Adriatic had cleared up 
and an epoch of most cordial relations with Italy was in sight. The 
Pact with Bulgaria had established a mutual desire to maintain lasting 
peace on the basis of the existing state of things, and it was not 
exclusive. 

He concluded by saying: ‘‘ We hope that responsible circles in 
Austria will do nothing in respect of the restoration of the Hapsburgs 
which might provoke a serious conflict in Central Europe.” 

March 12th.—The National Bank issued new currency regula- 
tions providing for the reduction by 50 per cent. of the existing volume 
of exports to Germany. 

March 15th.—Following German protests against the currency 
regulations the National Bank repealed the order, in view of the fact 
that the German Government agreed to reduce the trade debt by an 
all-round diminution of imports from Yugoslavia, within a reasonable 
time, to 10 million marks. 
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